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FOREWORD 



I take pride in providing a modest preface for this timely and 
important publication. 

The India n-Eskimo Association of Canada is to be congratulated on 
attracting the services of the author, its own Executive Director. It is to 
be commended further on the sturdy support it has given to the extensive 
preliminary field studies involved and to the formulation and publication 
of the specific recommendations presented. This latter has been made 
possible through the underwriting of the printing costs by major Canadian 
church bodies affiliated with the Association. Formal endorsation is not 
implied nor intended, but rather concern and conviction that the problems 
identified and the ideas put forward deserve respectful and serious atten- 
tion by all parties at interest. 



In my considered view this document is at one and the same time 
critical, constructive and creative. It combines sensitivity and statesman- 
ship with realism and courage. The critical urgency of the situation, in all 
its complexity, is made acutely evident. The assertion that “at this point 
in time the lot of the native people is getting worse not better” corresponds 
with U Thant’s assessment of the larger, global situation that “the gap 
beween the have and the have-not nations is widening despite all efforts 
r being made to reduce it.” 



One cannot but be impressed with the forthright, perceptive and 
disciplined manner in which the author has handled the critical analysis 
here involved. His deep human concern and genuine commitment reflect 
a remarkable blending of impatience, determination and integrity. 

The discussion of goals goes to the heart of the matter. Assumptions 
underlying such, whether explicit or implicit, require rigorous clarification 
and continuing refinement The central goal of integration, for example, 
is a difficult, subtle and demanding one to seek and to realize. It involves 
profound self-awareness and respect for the dignity and autonomy of 
others. Conviction, patience and capacity to evoke and to involve in- 
digenous leadership and resources are qualities that might be said to be in 
short supply. ; i- / 

I completely agree with the author that we, in Canada, have much to 
le?iim from the inspiring work being done in Puerto Rico by Fred Wale 
and Carmeio Isales and their associates; also, in a somewhat different way 
• in Mericp. I have had oppor- 

tunity to observe community development programs in many different 
parts of the world and these come very close indeed, or so it seems to me, 
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both in objectives and in operations, to meeting the criteria set forth in this 
present report. 

The central proposal in this rather comprehensive report concerns the 
establishment of a Native Canadian Development Institute, involving at 
the same time, a radical redefinition in functions of the Indian Affairs 
Branch. In my opinion there is great merit in this strategic approach. One 
danger that needs to be anticipated is the possible substitution, in time, of 
one bureaucratic structure for another. It does not take long for even very 
good ideas to succumb to institutional asphyxiation. In all seriousness I 
would urge that any new organizational structure be given a limited term 
of life, not more than from, say, seven to ten years. Its chief function 
would be to form the scaffolding of an indigenous structure in which 
autonomy would be the keystone. 

One is reminded of the invitation announced as one left the Indian 
Pavilion at Expo ’67: 

“Walk in our moccasins the trail of our past. 

Live with us in the here and now. 

Talk with us by the fires of the days to come.” 

All Canadians genuinely interested in helping Indian, Metis, and 
Eskimo people achieve more effective social functioning and self-actuali- 
zation will find in this document a design for dignity in human fulfilment. 

Charles E. Hendry 
Director, 

School of Social Work 

January 31, 1968 University of Toronto 



INTRODUCTION 



While on a routine field trip through Western Canada in 1966, I was 
approached by a number of the Community Development Officers working 
in provincial and federal community development schemes for Indians and 
Metis communities. Each of these persons stated that they were experi- 
encing great difficulty in fulfilment of their role. The problems and 
frustrations of the provincial and federal workers appeared to be similar 
in nature. 

These community development workers proposed that the Indian- 
Eskimo Association of Canada, being a citizens’ organization and thus a 
neutral body, might sponsor a meeting in camera of the key federal and 
provincial community development leaders where the problems and 
concerns could be discussed and remedial measures developed. All 
workers appeared to have faith in the Community Development process, 
as well as a belief that with suitable adjustments in the structures the 
movement could be salvaged. 

At the conclusion of the field trip I prepared a memorandum (appendix 
“A”) to the president of I.E.A. proposing tile calling of the proposed 
conference. The executive committee agreed that the president should 
write to each of the Directors of Provincial Community Development and 
the Indian Affairs Branch asking for their comments on the memorandum 
and opinions regarding the usefulness of the proposed meeting and if 
there was agreement, I.E.A. would sponsor the meeting. 

The response to the letter showed that the Directors of Provincial 
Community Development programs favoured the calling of the conference. 
The officials of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Federal Government 
expressed some doubt about the usefulness of this Conference but never- 
theless agreed to participate. 

A preliminary meeting was held in Winnipeg, on the 9th of October, 
1966 at which it was decided that the representation at the proposed 
conference would be: 

(a) three delegates from each of the provinces, to include the provincial 
director, and one other key worker on the administrative level, and 
a C.D. worker on the community level; 

(b) three persons from the Indian Affairs Branch in this case to 
include, the Assistant Deputy Minister (responsible for Indian 
Affairs), the Chief of Social Programs Division, who is responsible 
for community development activity, and one worker from the 
community level; 



(c) three delegates from the Indian-Eskimo Association — limited to 
the president of the Association, the executive director and the 
associate director. 

The proposed meeting (in camera) was held in Toronto at the Lord 
Simcoe Hotel, November 3rd and 4th, 1966 with full attendance, in 
keeping with the formula, but the discussions were disappointing. The 
delegates in the formal setting declined to air their concerns. On the 
other hand, the discussions in sub-meetings held in hotel rooms (which 
included a number of uninvited Community Development workers) were 
much more frank and open. It would appear that there was substantial 
agreement with the assessment of the situation as set out in the I.E.A. 
memorandum, despite evasive maneouvring in the formal sessions. 

In the months that followed, Community Development workers across 
Canada continued to urge I.E.A. to use its good offices to help in sorting 
out the problems of the provincial and federal Community Development 
programs but more than that to stimulate the thinking and action around 
what can, and should be done to eliminate the “bottlenecks” in the 
present situation. In response, the excutive committee decided to set up 
a special committee to study the community development situation with 
the view of taking a position in proposing remedial measures. As a pre- 
liminary step it was also agreed that the executive director would develop 
a working paper on the subject which would give particular attention to 
the type of structure and sponsorship community development needs to 
be effective. 

It was proposed that the writer might visit a number of countries in 
the Caribbean and selected areas in Mexico, where he could observe first- 
hand community development under a variety of structures and sponsor- 
ship, achieving varying degrees of success. McGill University’s Centre 
for Developing Area Studies, in cooperation with the University’s Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology provided financial assistance to 
enable the writer to make the tour. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance he has 
received from Dr. Norman Chance and members of his staff for their 
help and guidance in setting up the study and assistance in scheduling 
the tour. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully extended to the Community Develop- 
ment personnel in provincial and federal governments for their helpM 
suggestions and data supplied. 
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PART I 



THE BEGINNING OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 

Community Development was introduced to Indian and Metis com- 
munities in Manitoba in the late 50’s under the leadership of Jean H. 
Lagasse, after he had completed a comprehensive study of the needs of 
Indian and Metis communities in that province. 1 

The community development method grew out of the United Nations’ 
experience in working with poverty-ridden communities in underdeveloped 
countries. Initial response of the Indian and Metis people in Manitoba 
was most encouraging, which led many to believe that community develop- 
ment was a panacea for problems of our native citizens. 

The program was taken up by the Federal Indian Affairs Branch, and 
the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario. In the past year 
(1967) it has become clear that community development (at least the 
Canadian version) is no panacea to Indian problems. 

This paper will attempt to identify some of the problems and bottle- 
necks in the Canadian version of community development (as applied to 
Indians) and offer a number of proposals -as to what might be done to 
obviate the difficulties. 

THE MEANING OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Community Development has never been adequately defined in Canada. 
Canadian writers and community development workers have tended to 
interpret the process to suit their own professional background and 
personal philosophy. Social workers, for example, see Community 
Development as social work with a "grass roots” emphasis— adult 
educators as an education process— community planners (architects, 
engineers) place the accent on the physical— and economists stress the 
initiation of industrial development. The following quotations and com- 
ments shed some light on the meaning of community development. 

Ernest Grigg, Chief, Community Development Division, U.N. 1960. 

"In'- the United Nations the term community development has come 
into international usage to connote the process by which the efforts of 

1. J. H. Lagasse was the first director of Community Development Services, 
Manitoba Department of Welfare, appointed 1969. In March, 196S he 
; : ^ ; b Citizenship Branch, Department of ‘Citizenship 'and 

• ' Immigration. ' . f ■ ■ 



